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The Problem of Re-Employment 


A Brookings Institution report combats some 
current conceptions of the postwar problem and 
finds the outlook “distinctly encouraging.”’* 


This 1ecently published report begins by citing some 
statements concerning the extent of the re-employment 
problem occasioned by demobilization and the termination 
of employment in wartime occupations, one of which puts 
the total number for whom work will have to be found 
at 30 millions. Such estimates, the report declares, “are 
based on the assumption that a substantial part of those 
who have been drawn into the labor market by war re- 
quirements will remain as a permanent part of the labor 
force.” They err, it is insisted, in including among war 
workers “great numbers of people who are in fact en- 
gaged, even during the war, in civilian production. The 
33 millions of so-called ‘war workers’ include all persons 
employed in manufacturing industries, in transportation 
and public utilities, in mineral production, in construction, 
and in farming. ‘War workers’ thus include the entire 
laboring population except only those employed in trade, 
finance, and service occupations and those engaged in the 
professions.” 

The truth of the matter, it is contended, is that “only 
a part—often a small part—of the production of these 
industries can be classed as war munitions or supplies; 
a substantial proportion of the employes are producing 
ordinary goods for the civilian population. In the case of 
agriculture, for example, 75 per cent of the 1943 food 
production has been allocated to the civilian population— 
with only 14 per cent allocated to the armed forces, and 
11 per cent to Lend-Lease purposes.” Wholesale de- 
mobilization and transfer will be limited to “relatively 
few industries.” 


For purposes of forecasting the situation the report 
assumes that the war in Europe will be over by the end 
of this year and that the war in Asia will end during 
1945. This is necessarily arbitrary but it is anticipated 
that if the war should continue another year or so little 
change in the aggregate figures would result. The table 
that follows this paragraph gives an estimate of the num- 
ber of employes in various categories in December, 1944, 
as compared with April, 1940. The figures are in mil- 
lions. (Certain details given in footnotes are omitted 
here.) It is assumed that about 9.5 millions of the armed 
forces will be demobilized within two years after the end 
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of the war. It is also assumed that “about one-half of 
the army personnel—exclusive of air forces—might be 
demobilized, while the Asiatic conflict was still continu- 
ing.” This would account for three of the 9.5 millions. 
The adequacy of facilities for transportation will be a 
factor in the process which cannot be measured at this 
time. Another factor, obviously, will be the mechanics 
of the mustering-out process. “This will be complicated 
because it will be induction in reverse. On the assump- 
tion that 500,000 a month is the maximum rate of de- 
mobilization “the schedule for the 6.5 millions to be de- 
mobilized after the end of the Asiatic war would be some- 
what as follows: 2 millions in the first six months; 2.5 
millions in the second six months; and 2 millions in a 
final six months’ period.” The full period of demobiliza- 
tion is thus two and one-half years. 


April December In- De- 
Distribution 1940 1944 


crease crease 

Federal war agencies ........ Jl 17 1.6 
Munitions industries ......... 4.1 11.0 6.9 
Transportation, fuel and utilities 3.8 4.3 5 
Food and tin cans............ 5 1.4 a 
Textiles, clothing, and leather. 2.4 28 4 
Trade, finance and service..... 0.1 9.9 a 
Construction and building ma- 

Agriculture, forestry, fishing.. 8.5 8.7 
12.0 8.4 3.6 
8.1 1.0 7.1 

53.3 61.5 


It is estimated that with the end of the European phase 
of the war a partial demobilization of employes in federal 
wartime agencies can be effected, perhaps 500,000 during 
the year following the end of the European war and 
700,000 during the six months following the end of war 
in the Orient. This refers to War and Navy Department 
employes. Of the 200,000 in other war agencies it is 
estimated that one-half may be dispensed with at the end 
of the war in Europe and the balance in the first six 
months of peace. 

As for the munitions industries, it is estimated that 
of the 6.9 millions who will face possible discharge 40 
per cent might be demobilized before the war in Asia 
ends. This would mean that 41.1 millions would remain 
to be discharged after the end of hostilities. “The bulk 
of these,” the report says, “would presumably be laid 
off within a very short time.” 

The demobilization program in other industries is con- 
sidered to be relatively slight. 

The net result of these estimates with reference to the 
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demobilization of army forces, war agencies and indus- 
tries, all combined, is what the report calls a “possible 
rate” of demobilization, as follows: 


During 12 months following European victory........ 6,400,000 
First 6 months after final victory................0... 6,900,000 
Second 6 months after final victory................. 2,500,000 
Third 6 months after final victory..................6. 2,000,000 


These estimates involve many indeterminate factors and 
they are put forward very tentatively. 

It is pointed out that industrial demobilization is al- 
ready under way. Reconversion of plants to civilian 
production is now going on and allocation of essential 
materials to such production is increasing. 

Many of those demobilized, the report points out, both 
from the armed services and the war industries, will not 
be in the labor market at all. Some of them are beyond 
the retiring age. Many are women previously home- 
makers. Others are under the normal working age. It 
is estimated that the abnormal increase in employment 
due to the war is 5.1 millions. Because of the abnormal 
increase in the employment of young people caused by 
the war the accretion of youth in the labor market will 
be slowed up for several years. The need to register 
for employment in order to secure unemployment benefits 
will give an apparent bulge to unemployment figures. The 
return of service wives to homemaking will mean a re- 
duction of unemployment by two against an increase in 
employment by one. “The fact is that the civilian labor 
force on the average through 1945 and 1946 will be from 
1-to 2 millions smaller than it was in 1940.” 


Computed at the normal rate of growth the total labor 
force is estimated for 1947 as roughly 58.5 millions 
and, allowing for 1.5 millions retained in the armed ser- 
vices, 57 millions. The number normally out of work, 
4 millions, might under most favorable conditions be re- 
duced to 3 millions. Making this allowance for flexibility 
“a condition of full employment would be realized with 
an average of 54 million laborers working.” 

Finally, the report predicts that “for at least the first 
few years following the end of the war in Europe the 
employment outlook is distinctly encouraging,” in conse- 
quence (1) of a decrease of 1 to 2 millions in the civilian 
labor force as compared with 1940, and (2) of a substan- 
tial rise in the level of production and employment in 
private enterprise. Announcements by leaders in the 
automobile industry indicate a rise of from 50 to 60 per 
cent in production over that of 1940 when reconversion 
is complete. This would indicate an increase in the num- 
ber of workers of more than 300,000, to which may be 
added 700,000 in related fields, or a total of 1,000,000 
increase. A similar increase should occur in other lines 
of durable goods production. The construction industry 
may be expected to reach the employment level of the 
late twenties—roughly an increase from 1.9 millions to 
3.5 millions. And it has been estimated that for each 
person employed in the construction field at least one 
additional person is needed in other activities. 

However, the answer to the question whether produc- 
tion will reach the level required to provide jobs for 54 
million people in 1947 “will depend upon many factors, 
including taxation and fiscal policy, price and wage trends, 
international economic conditions, and the relations be- 
tween government, labor and industry. The volume of 
employment provided by private enterprise will inevitably 
depend in no small degree upon the restoration of confi- 
dence in the future of the private enterprise system and 


upon effective cooperation between government and the 
private economy.” 


The Roman Catholic Church in Latin America 


There has been “a definite decline in the prestige and 
influence of Catholic thought and Catholic ideas among 
the rank and file of Latin Americans . . . concerned with 
the issues of our time,” writes Richard Pattee, former 
head of the Latin-American Section of the State De- 
partment’s Division of Cultural Relations, in the Catholic 
weekly, America (New York) of January 29. “There is, 
to be sure, no such thing in Latin America, or perhaps 
elsewhere, as a Catholic public opinion.” In Argentina, 
for instance, Catholics are “probably hopelessly divided 
on innumerable matters that affect the welfare of state 
and of society.” 

There are, the writer believes, four main reasons for 
this “relative weakness” of “the prestige of Catholic 
thinking on the issues of the day.” 


“1. The identification of Catholic thought with an 
official or clerical party within the political organization 
of the country. 

“2. The identification of interest in and zeal for the 
betterment of the Indian masses with the so-called left- 
wing parties or groups. 

“3. The preoccupation regarding the Spanish question 
and Hispanism. 

“4. The latent hostility and resentment toward the 
United States.” 


In many countries, notably Chile and Colombia, “the 
formal expression of Catholic ideas in the field of social, 
economic and political matters is closely identified with 
the Conservative party,” which, again is “too closely” 
identified with “certain economic groups and certain social 
classes.” Monsignor Oscar Larson of Chile has recently 
declared that this has been “baneful” in that country 
since it led urban industrial workers and rural peasants 
to assume that the Church’s doctrine had “no place for 
the betterment of the lot of the less fortunate.” Mr. 
Pattee questions whether it would be possible to find in 
the “so-called Catholic press” of Chile or Colombia “an 
honest and forthright exposition of the various Papal 
Encyclicals touching on fundamental economic problems.” 
While such journals do not “bear ecclesiastical approval” 
they are “believed to reflect the position of Catholic 
thinking.” 

Catholics have allowed the more radical groups to 
“assume credit for ideas and reforms which are deeply 
rooted in Catholic thinking.” This is particularly true 
of the welfare of the Indians. In spite of the record of 
the Church’s fundamental concern for the welfare and 
progress of the Indians, in some countries “Catholics have 

. denied the merit and virtue of the Indian contribu- 
tion to Hispanic civilization in the western hemisphere.” 
In most Latin-American countries “the Catholic sector of 
the population is supposed to be ideologically anti-Indian, 
pro-Hispanic and adverse to... the social and economic 
advance of the indigenous population.” This attitude 
“makes the epithet reactionary ring true in the ears of 
many observers.” 

The Spanish question is another serious matter. Latin- 
American Catholics were “far from agreed” on their 
attitude toward General Franco, The most important in- 
fluence for those who were pro-Franco was probably the 
“unswerving sense of kinship” with the “former mother 
country.” As a result, Catholics have had to “bear the 
brunt of criticism of sympathy for the Franco regime,” 
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and “it has become increasingly awkward to hold to this 
original position.” 

The fourth reason is the fact that “the Catholic sector 
in Latin America has been the least touched by contact 
with the United States or by a sense of confidence in this 
country.” 


Our Heritage from Jefferson 


Much discussion has occurred over the sources of the 
democratic tradition, and in particular over the relative 
place of Christianity (and its Jewish ethical roots) on the 
one hand, and the secular philosophy of the Enlightenment 
on the other, in the development of that tradition. Since 
Jefferson played so large a part in formulating American 
democratic ideals, light on his philosophy is always wel- 
come. Professor Carl Becker’s Penrose Lecture for 1943, 
published in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin in December through the courtesy of the 
American Philosophical Society, before which it was de- 
livered, is entitled “What Is Still Living in the Political 
Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson.” As the work of one 
of America’s leading historians, it is an important con- 
tribution to the interpretation of Jefferson in terms of the 
contemporary situation. 


Dr. Becker notes that a significant political philosophy 
is shaped by three factors: the “climate of opinion,” a 
phrase he is fond of quoting from Whitehead; contem- 
porary political and social conflicts; and the “mind and 
temperament” of the person who formulates it. Its value 
for later generations depends “upon the extent to which 
the general presuppositions upon which it rests have a 
universal validity, the extent to which they express some 
enduring truth about nature and the life of man.” Jef- 
ferson undertook to “formulate the universal principles 
which, as he thought, could alone justify the authority 
of any government at any time.” He summarized them 
in a famous paragraph in the Declaration which Dr. 
Becker gives in the original draft: 


“We hold these truths to be sacred and undeniable ; 
that all men are created equal and independent ; that from 
that equal creation they derive rights inherent and in- 
alienable, among which are the preservation of life, and 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
ends, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government shall become destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 

Here we have four basic concepts: natural law; na- 
tural, imprescriptible rights; the establishment of these 
rights as the function of government; and the principle 
of popular consent. The natural law doctrine, as under- 
stood in Jefferson’s time, was “a reinterpretation, in secu- 
lar and liberal terms, of the Christian theory of the origin, 
nature, and destiny of man.” Dr. Becker thinks the doc- 
trine as understood in the eighteenth century has per- 
haps never been better defined than by the French writer 
Volney: “Natural law is the regular and constant order 
of facts by which God rules the universe ; the order which 
his wisdom presents to the sense and reason of men, to 
serve them as an equal and common rule of conduct, and 
to guide them, without distinction of race or sect, towards 
perfection and happiness.” 

According to this way of thinking, God was conceived 
as First Cause, the Creator, who “had withdrawn from 
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the immediate and arbitrary control of human affairs into 
the dim recesses where absolute being dwells, leaving men 
to work out their own salvation as best they could.” (This 
is commonly called the deistic conception of God). As 
God is revealed in nature, man must discover him there. 
Man, too, reveals the divine purpose in that he is en- 
dowed with natural rights, and in this respect all men are 
created equal. “St. Augustine would have said that all 
men are brothers in the sight of God, and Jefferson’s doc- 
trine of equality comes to the same thing.” 

While this philosophy of natural rights was one with 
Christianity in respect to primary values, it was at vari- 
ance with Christian theology as it was currently taught. 
“It denied that man is naturally prone to evil and error 
and for that reason incapable, apart from the compul- 
sion of church and state, of arriving at the truth or liv- 
ing the good life.” Jefferson and his contemporaries be- 
lieved in “the dignity and the worth of the individual 
man.” This is why they “relied so confidently upon the 
negative principle of freedom of the individual from social 
constraint”—in respect to opinion, occupation and enter- 
prise, and political action. 

On this foundation rests the theory that the best gov- 
ernment is “the one that governs least.” Jefferson be- 
lieved that men had been “governed too much” and too 
arbitrarily. That men were better able to govern them- 
selves than kings could govern them he thought “self- 
evident.” Republican government he believed the only 
kind that is not always at war with human rights. 

The reader of contemporary theology will be intrigued 
by Dr. Becker’s lecture. Jefferson, he says, showed in his 
writings a “disposition to believe that man is naturally 
good but that men are prone to evil; or, translating it 
into political terms, that citizens in the mass are to be 
trusted but that citizens elected to office need to be care- 
fully watched.” What he “really believed is that politi- 
cal power is inherently dangerous and that the chief 
evil of any form of government is to have too much of 
it. From this it followed that the chief aim in devising a 
republican government should be to disperse power among 
magistrates, separate it in respect to function, and other- 
wise to limit it by applying the grand negative principle 
of checks and balances. Jefferson agreed with Thomas 
Paine that whereas society is the result of our virtues, 
government is the result of our vices and is therefore a 
necessary evil: necessary, in order to preserve order, 
protect property, and guarantee contracts; an evil, be- 
cause inherently prone to magnify its authority and there- 
by impair the liberties of the individual.” 

It would appear from this interpretation of Jefferson 
that the distinction sometimes drawn between the philoso- 
phy underlying the Declaration and that underlying the 
Constitution is hardly justified. The Declaration is said 
to reflect the secular philosophy of Enlightenment, while 
the Constitution, with its checks and balances, is closer 
to the Christian view of man. fut Jefferson is repre- 
sented here (1) as holding strictly to the origin of all 
human rights in the will of God, and (2) as believing, 
with the authors of the Constitution, in the necessity 
for “checks and balances.” Indeed, Jefferson himself de- 
manded, as Dr. Becker points out, the inclusion of a bill 
of rights in the Constitution in order to limit strictly the 
powers of the federal government. 

Furthermore, there is evidence that Jefferson shared 
in no small degree the traditional Christian view of man. 
Dr. Becker refers to his “fear of the secret and more 
insidious influences by which men become debased and 
corrupted.” If he believed that “citizens in the mass are 
to be trusted” and assumed. as a condition of republican 
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government that “the majority of the citizens were inde- 
pendent, honest, and reasonably intelligent,” was it, per- 
haps, because he was “trusting” them within so limited 
a range—that is, giving to even popular government such 
limited powers? 

Dr. Becker believes that Jefferson’s philosophy was 
seriously limited in that “he was unduly influenced by 
the idea that the only thing to do with political power, 
since it is inherently dangerous, is to abate it.” He was 
too preoccupied with the negative function of govern- 
ment; “not sufficiently concerned with positive devices 
designed to make use of it for good ends.” 

Laissez-faire doctrine, as he and his contemporaries 
understood it, assumed that “if each individual within the 
nations, and each nation among the nations, was left as 
free as possible to pursue its own interest, something not 
themselves, God or Nature, would do whatever else was 
necessary for righteousness; or, better still, as Professor 
Carr puts it in his recent book, the assumption that from 
the unrestrained pursuit of individual self-interest a 
‘harmony of interests’ would more or less automatically 
emerge.” The congeniality of this doctrine to Jefferson's 
mind was due, at least in part, to the fact that in his 
day the most obvious political oppressions were the result 
of “arbitrary governmental restrictions” whereas in our 
day “the most obvious oppressions, for the majority of 
men, arise not from an excess of governmental regulation 
but from the lack of it, so that in our time liberty can be 
understood only in terms of more and more intelligently 
designed supervision of free economic enterprise.” On 
this view Jefferson’s conception of the function of govern- 
ment is “outmoded” but in the great fundamentals his 


philosophy is as valid today as it was when he formu- 
lated it. 


Australia in the New “Pacific” Era 


The recently published Australia-New Zealand pact 
adds point to an article in the January issue of Asia writ- 
ten by Brian Penton, editor of the Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph. Mr. Penton discusses his country’s position in 
view of the changed relations between East and West that 
are growing out of the war. He sees changed emphases 
in the British Commonwealth. In that “collection of na- 
tions held together voluntarily by ties of mutual advan- 
tage and sentiment” the latter is a very “complicated fu- 
sion” of elements, conscious and subconscious, recog- 
nized or rationalized. It is a mistake, nevertheless, to un- 
derestimate its force. 

“By their very nature,” Mr. Penton holds, “the ties of 
mutual advantage were made to be broken.” But “this 
flexibility which enables each unit to make local adjust- 
ments to the dominant realities of its environment” is 
the Empire’s strength. Australia’s environment is the 
Pacific, in which the old statics and assumptions have 
been upset. Her “very life” depends on her “breaking 
out of the imperial trade circle” and increasing trade with 
her immediate neighbors—the United States, the Nether- 
lands East Indies and Japan—and with China. Also 
“Russia is an important Pacific power whose friendship 
is vital to Australia.” Figures of export and import trade 
show how greatly Britain must suffer from such action 
by Australia. But, says Mr. Penton, it is imperative to 
“hang on to the idea that the only thing which matters 
is total production, not sectional prosperity.” 

The Empire can no longer guarantee Australia’s safety 
in a global war. “The dominant military fact of Aus- 


tralia’s future is not the lion’s claws but the dragon’s 
teeth.” The Far East is Australia’s Near North. And 
Asia “is about to take a great leap across time, from 
medievalism to modernity.” This new fact must greatly 
influence the economy of the whole British Empire. New 
trade habits must replace the old, raise living standards in 
the East and so create great new markets. 

A deeper demand is implied, “a demand for total human 
equality which will ignore differences of color and pre- 
conceptions of racial or cultural superiority.” Moreover, 


“for Australia and other near Pacific countries the im- | 


pact of this new Asia is no problem of the future. It is 
pressing her now. In the first days of peace she will look 
across her narrow northern seas into the eyes of a new 
Asia, eyes that do not turn away with servile fear or hu- 
mility. Naturally there will be some resentment and sus- 
picion in those eyes, staring at the outpost of a race which 
for two centuries has lorded it over the East. How is 
Australia to placate that resentment, doubt and hostility, 
as she must?... Here she must fight against imperialism 
and, if the Empire is foolish enough to think that the 
imperialism of Raffles Hotel and the Shanghai Bund can 
be revived, then against the Empire too.” 

Australia needs reassurance regarding America’s mo- 
tives. With the elimination of a rapidly expanding 
home market, capital inevitably looks for new fields 
characterized by a large population, a shortage of con- 
sumption goods, an abundance of raw materials, and 
moderately cheap labor. Imperialism! There are, how- 
ever, two types of exploitation. Capital exploitation can 
open up and develop a country. The dangers are many 
and inherent that it may become imperialist exploitation. 
Imperialist exploitation of the East by the United States 
would be calamitous for Australia. “If it succeeded it 
would halt, or at least delay, that rise in the standard 
of living of China which is the best, perhaps the only, hope 
for our [Australia’s] future. If it failed we should be 
left at the bottom of the Pacific again holding a very 
nasty bag. Meanwhile it would split the promising comity 
of Pacific nations from top to bottom.” The “mass of the 
people grouped around the Pacific basin would gain if 
America threw her enormous economic and moral in- 
fluence behind an effort to promote the development of 
Asia for the benefit of Asia.” This is the only Ameri- 
can aim that a wise Australia can support. 


An Explanation 


In our issue of January 22 in the summary of the ad- 
dress by H. W. Prentis Jr., at the War Congress of 
American Industry the following quotation and comment 
appeared : 

“As a former Cabinet officer of the present adminis- 
tration said recently : ‘We need a great crusade to restore 
America to its own people.’ (These are the words with 
which Mr. Roosevelt closed his first acceptance speech, 
in 1932).” 

The parenthesis has been interpreted by at least one 
leading industrialist as assigning the quotation to a dif- 
ferent source, and thus disputing the accuracy of Mr. 
Prentis’ reference. This was remote from our intention. 
We assumed that the former Cabinet officer chose the 
phrase “to restore America to its own people” precisely 
because the President had used it, and that he was adroitly 
turning it against the Administration. The parenthesis 
was inserted merely to remind the reader of the original 
source of the phrase so that the full force of the quotation 
would not be lost—Tue EpiTor. 
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